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VARIATIONAL PATTERNS IN VOWEL LENGTH 
IN KALASHAMON 


Jan Heegaard 


L Introduction 


em Hii 


wage spoken by the Kalasha tribe in the wes " 


t in North West Pakistan, certain variational patterns 


in Kalashamon, an Indo-Aryan 
Kush mountains in the Chitral 
in the language structure have been observed. The obse 
how phonological theory suits analyses based on field work data Furthermore, when 
working with Kalashamon it becomes evident that phenomena due to language contact must 
be taken into coi x 

The vari 
Stressed open non-final s: 
lustrated in (1) below. 


n concerns vowel lengi 


nal pattern I shall deal with in this expo: 
lables, In this syllable type we find a variation in vowel length as 


vowel length 
ka'papak ‘Tie on one's si 
tra'mona ‘cold 

‘big walnut bread’ 
"him over there" 


(1) Near-minimal pairs, contra: 


"s(juk ‘pumpkin’ vs. 


the stressed syllable), the words to the left show two different pronunciation patterns: the 


" Theavea in which Kalashamon is spoken is chaacterizd by a large amount of separate peoples who all spek 
ther own languages and have their own cultural identities, Besides Kalashamon, and Urdu and English as the 
languages ofthe authorities at leas 12 languages are spoken in Chitral District, among them are Khovar, Pahda 
(indo-Aryan, so«alled Dande), Farsi, Pasho, Munji, Yidgha, Waka (Innian), and the two Nuristani languages 
Damdi and Kai with the two mutally unintelligible dialects Kamw and Kativiri (Cf Sind 1973 
Morgmsticme 1974 and Decker 1992 br more detailed descriptions of the linguistic scerario in this part of Asia ) 

All ofthe aduk Kalasha population afso speck Khowar, the Jingia fanca of the Chival Diswict, and same als 
spak Kativiri in order to communicate with people fom nearby Nur&tani vilhges, A considerable number of 
People also know Paslto and Urdu, whereas English is known only by the £w people who have gone to schol 

There are thre: diakets of Kalaihamon, a northern, a central and a southem dike The northern and the centra 
diakets are retively close to each other as regards phomology The southern: diakct ix somewhat difrent fom 
two others (c£ Heegaard & Month 1997) 
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rds for ‘small feather’ and ‘skin bag are almost always pronounced with a long or an 
sost long vowel; the words for ‘ant’ and ‘pumpkin’ can just as well be pronounced with a 


hrec more or less fuzzy 
m vowel, 2) words s 


1 short vowels, Rather, a phonological pattern wi 


1 be established between: 1) Words which always have a sho! 
an have both short and lo 


astly have a long or almost long vowel, 3) words which c; 
wels, 

This pattern can be characterized as a sort of participation in the manifestation of 
wel length, words which belong to 1) and 2) make up the intensive parts, and words 
h belang to 3) the extensive part jelinstev 1973:251). 

Even though some informants tend to have longer vowels than others, it is not so that 
e informant always pronounces words which usually lave a long vowel unambiguously 


vowel, The one informant who tends to have the longest vowels also has short 
formants. 


tha long 
wels in words which are pronounced with long vowels by most of the other 
ve one informant who tends to have the shortest vowels also has long vowels in words 
hich are usually pronounced with a long vowel by other informants, One informant tends 
pronounce those words that can have both short and long vowels with à long vowel, 


yother informant tends to have short vowels in these words, and other informants 


is with both long and short vowels. Thus, there is both intra- and 


‘onounce these word: 
ster-speaker variation as regards vowel length, 


. The data 


he analysis of the sound system of Kalashamon is based on narrow phonetic 
ted in the field during interviews with 15 informants The 
aterviesws were conductded with tape recordings of the informants saying the same words 
gain, After the fieldwork the transcriptions made in the field were checked against the tape 
ferences between the two pronounciations were marked down and 


-anscriptions of words 


ecordings. Any di 
ncluded in the analysis. 

Words clicited from word lists cannot give a full represent 
he language, first of all because suprasegmental phenomena cannot be investigated in that 


way. The method also allows idiosyncratic habits of speech to influence the material in a 
desirable to supplement word list data 


ion of the phonology of 


aeterogeneous way. It would therefore be highly 
with casual speech, conversation, and experimental speech, eg, frame sentences. But 
unfortunately we have not been able to obtain satisfying experimental and conversational 


data 
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In other wards, our data is not ideal neither in the sense that it represents the speech 
g (Blo 
full range of the language. That the data represents the speech of many individuals can be 


of one indi 


lual's style of spe: 1948; 7-9), nor in the sense that it covers the 


said to be a disadvantage and even make an exact ar s impossible. [t can also be viewed 


as a strength in that it gives a more realistic picture of the actual manifestation of 
phonological segments and of the linguistic structure, 

The heterogeneous data reflects 
when doing field work on an unwritten and less described language like Kalashamon, Such 
heterogeneous data can hardly be avoided unless one person or a couple of persons are hired 
for several days and weeks and trained to provide the linguist with clear and str; 
information about the language. Although such a practice would be useful at least when 
obt 
Kalasha (cf. Heegaard & Morch 1997 for a detailed account of the conditions for doing field 
work among the Kalasha). 

The challenge and the primary task for us has been, first of all, to obtain reliable data 
are busy taking care of the daily 
iguist's work, and who are not used to being 


has to work 


ns under which the ling 


ie conc 


htforward 


ig experimental data, we have for several reasons not found it desirable among the 


from informants who are untrained as 
du 
recorded or to perform on tape or video etc." 


who are not very concerned about the 


3. The manifestation of vowel length. 


There are five vowels in Kalashamon which each can possess the features of nasalization, 


retroflexion and a combination of nasalization and retroflexion, as shown in (2) below. 


(2) — Kalashamon vowel inventory 
PIS 

RM 

fe, &e 8 


la à, x, 34 


fa, a, m, df are low central vowels, /e, ë, e, &/ are often pronounced as vowels in between 
cardinal vowel 2 and 3. /o, 6, œ, 6/ arc often pronounced as a vowel in between cardinal 
vowel 6 and 7. Before and after palatal consonants /e, a/ are pronunced more narrowly, and 
/o, w have a fronted articulation, Before and afier grave consonants all vowels have a more 


inguist has to overcome when trying 


[o obtain good and usel dara during Seid work under similar condition 
The reflex vowds are pronounced either with the tongue tip slightly curked up, or with the tongue 
normal position but wi tongue sliguly raid. Both articulations give a mailer cenvalized 
sound (ef Morh 1998) 
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open pronunciation. The varying degrees of length do no correlate with the conditioned 
ns of the vowels 
ve vowel length is 


narrow and open pronunci 

The question of d 
the one syllable type mentioned in the introduction: stressed, open non-final syllable. In 
other syllables the long vowels are either allophonic, eg. lenghtened by preceding 
ion, or in "free vari 
In all five vowel qualities it is possible to find words of the three different types 


nly relevant for the normal oral vowels in 


mentioned in the introduction, 
terest is that among the words that can be pronounced with a long. 


vowel, words with the low vowel /a/ are better represented than the words with the other 
vowel qualities. (This aspect is further commented upon in the discussion below.) 

If the informants are grouped according to sex and age, respectively, we find that only 
for words with the low vowel /a/ vowel length correlates with certain groups of speakers 
Words with this vowel quality seem to be pronounced with longer vowels by female and 
older speakers. The same tendency has been observed among speakers who take care of the 
domestic work and have not gone to school or are not in daily contact with foreigners. 

This finding is in accordance with the manifestation of vowels followed by an 
unvoiced stop. In this sequence the vowel is velarised and followed by a gional stop, 
predominantly among women, older speakers, and among informants who are not in daily 
contact with people from outside the Kalasha society (Heegaard & Morch, in press), 

The fact that long vowels are more frequent among older speakers could lead to the 
speculation that vowel length used to be contrastive and is now on the way to disappear, 
that the occurrence of long vowels is a sign of an older stage of the language. This 
hypothesis is supported by the central and the southern dialects in which a clear two-way 
contrast between short and long vowels can be found. 

The hypothesis, however, cannot be confirmed in Morgenstieme (1973), so far the 
only published work on Kalashamon phonology, based on field work conducted in the 

1920s. Morgenstierne does not find it possible to arrive at a solution to the question of 
vowel length (Morgenstierne 1973:194-195), It is probably therefore that we find a number 
of words in the "Vocabulary" pan of the book written with length marks in brackets. 
Interestingly, the same words are heard with long vowels in our material, One is thus 
tempted to assume that vowel length also at the time of Morgenstierne's field studies was 
characterized by some sort of variational pattern. If the variation in vowel length is a sign of 
language change in progress we must conclude on the bases of Morgenstierne's findings that 
the change has been going on for more than 70 years. 


“Ralph Tumers's “A Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages" (1966) does not give any cler 
indication of the devdopment of vowd length in Kalashamoa. Word: with shor vowds in Kalsshamon can be 
‘neal back to words with both long and short vowels in Indo-Aryan, Thesame holds br words with tong vowds 
in Kalashamon. This diachronic aspect still needs rer investigation, 


! 
I 
| 
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4. Discussion 
41 Language contact, language change, and synchronic language description 


The two most influential studies on language contact, Weinreich (1968) and Thomason & 
Kaufinan (1988), both point to the importance of the degree of socio-cultural contact 
between language societies for 
account of interference in a tanguage-contact sinr 


change of language structure, Weinreich writes: “a full 
n, including the diffusion, persistence, 
and evanescence of a particular interference phenomena, is possible only 
linguistic factors are considered" (Weinreich 1968 3). This statement is elaborated upon 
detail in Thomason and Kaufman's theory of language change, But as it will appear from the 
overview below of the few published works on language contact among the Nuristani and 
Dardic languages, it is questionable whether Thomason & Kaufman (1988) with case studies 
including only two languages provides the right framework for the study of language contact 
and variation in Kalashamon. 

The influence of language contact and widespread bilingualism on variation in language 
structure like that proposed for Kalashamon has first of all been evident in studies of ical 
languages (eg. Bickerton 1971), ie. languages that have arisen from language contact 
Rischel's study of Mlabri, spoken in Northeastern Thailand, is one of the few synchronic 
studies that gives this aspect considerable attention (Rischel 1992, 1995). Rischet draws the 
reader's attention to a widespread inter- and intra-speaker variation among the bilingual and 
in some cases polylingual Mlabri, a variation he ascribes to the lack of a written language 
and "massive language contact", not unique to multilingual areas with a “global normality of 
genuine functional bilingualism” (Rischel 199; 

That language contact and widespread bilingualism influence the development of 
language is indeed a well known and accepted fact. But most studies that include this aspect 
focus on change from one point to another, on whether a language has lost or gained 
phonological contrasts, certain morphemes and/or syntactic constraints. If a language shows 
any variation it is seen as a result of a mixing of different systems, the language 
of change. Exceptions can be found in studies of obsolescent languages where variation is 
part of the definition of the obsolescence (e.g. Campbell 1976, Dorian 1981, Campbell & 
Muntzet 1989). 


é exira- 


in a flux 


4.2, Language contact in Chitral and Nuristan 


Though not many published works exist about the languages spoken in Chitral and Nuristan 
is noticeable that in most of them the factor of language contact is considered relevant for 
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the studics of the languages. Georg Morgen: 
influence from other languages in his studies of Kalashamon: "So much cross-borrowi 
taken place, that it is a very delicate job to peel off the loan-words and lay bare the ‘original’ 
Kal. core" (Morgenstieme 1973:195). About the relation between Kalashamon. and Khowar 
we are informed that “the vocabularies agree to a large extent; but it is difficult to distin, 
between genuine Kal. words and borrowings from Khowar" (Morgenstieme 1932551). 

Elena Bashir (1988), a detailed study of the morpho-syntactic structures of 
Kalashamon and Khowar, supplements Morgenstierne's observations by pointing to an 
almost identical morphotogy and syntax in the two languages, Our own observations of a 
wide-spread use of loan-words from Khowar, Kati and Urdu are supported by the 
anthropologist Peter Parkes: “the historical logic of loan-words and categories introduced 
into Kalasha must certainly be related to the political interest of dominant elders - who can 
be witnessed to be introducing foreign words...in their public speeches nowadays" (Parkes 
1983-439), 

It is not only Kalashamon that shows trdits of foreign influence. When reading 
Morgenstierne's other works on the languages of Hindu Kush it becames evident that in all 
the languages there are borrowings from the neighbouring languages, though some are more 
influenced than others. Thus Morgenstierne informs us that the Nuristan languages “have, at 
all periods..borrowed freely from the neighbouring indian and Iranian languages” 
(Morgenstierne 1926:51). And Dameli is a language for which "it is difficult to decide 
whether it ought to be taken as a Kafiri (ie. Nuristani] language strongly influenced by 
Dardic, or as a Dardic one which has adopted a greater amount of Kafiri words than any 
other language" (Morgenstieme 1974°6) 


4.3. Vowel length in the languages of Chitral and Nuristan 


It is characteristic of the phonological descriptions of the languages in the Western Hindu 
Kush that there is a certain amount of uncertainty as to whether vowel length is 
phonologically contrastive. 

In Morgenstierne (1947:8-9) we are told about vowel length in Khowar that “the 
phonological value of quantity is often doubtful, except, usually, in the case of ad". 
Endresen & Kristiansen (1981) gives a detailed analysis of Morgenstierne's notes and they 
state that "quantity does not seem to be dis but they have also observed a long a, 
ti^, in unstressed syllables and therefore they cannot decide whether vowel length is 
contrastive in that quality (Endresen & Kristiansen 1981; 233-234). Also Dzhoi Edelman 


points to the doubtful character of vowel length in Khawar: "in my notes the vowel length 


ni 


is observed mai 


e one. The vowel- 
more rarely" (Edelman 1983-210). 

Nor for Kati, the Nuristan language closest to where Kalashamon is spoken, can a 
detailed and clear phonological description be found, Morgenstierne (1926, 
vowels with hyphen above them, e.g ij, but he gives no account of the phonological value of 
is notation, Edelman (1983) gives examples of words w 
is presented or cited. 

Though the status of vowel length is far from a satisfactorily elucidated one these 
reports suggest a common characteristic feature of Kalashamon, Khowar and Kati 


th of phonological value is noted far 


à but no phonological analysis 


This feature is also found in some of the other languages im the area, Though 


Morgenstieme is "not cenain about the phonemic value of quantity" Waigali 
(Morgenstieme 1954: 160), Georg Buddruss tells us that "Relevanz der Quantität ist nur für 
a gesichert" (Buddruss 1987:36), Similar situations are found in Dameli: "the quantity is 
probably phonemically irrelevant" (Morgenstierne 1942:124), and in Gawar-bati: "quant 
is relevant, at any rate in the case of a" {Morgenstierne 1950.9) 

AU least two aspects should be taken into consideration regarding the questionable 
value of phonological contrastive vowel length in the languages mentioned: 1) hardly any of 
the languages are thoroughly investigated and further studies of vowel length would benefit 
from including morphophonological and prosodic phenomena; 2) vowel length is of an 
unstable nature in these languages and that characteristic can be regarded as an areal 
linguistic feature. 

Further studies could also spread t on the inter- and intra-speaker variation in 
Kalashamon mentioned above and in Heegaard & Morch (in press), and which aiso has been 
Observed by Morgenstieme among his Kati (Morgenstiere 1926: 40) and Dameli 
informants (Morgenstierne 1942: 119). Since all languages in the area share the lack of a 
prestigious and normative written language it is likely that such an inter- and intra-speaker 
dpi 3 not restricted to Kalashamon, Kati and Dameli. In that respect the lin, i 
situation in Westem Hindu Kush resembles the one in Northeastern Thailand as described 
by Rischel, where the wide-spread bi- and polylingualism is part of the massive language 
contact, which again is found by Rischel to bear some of the respoi ity for the variation 
jn the structure of Mlabri (Rischel 1992: 175). 
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inguistic theory 


in phonological and se, 


4.4. The treatment of variatie 


jonal phonological theory, eg. the Bloomfield school and the Prague school, 
variation in language is considered unsystematic and is therefore not of linguistic (and 
scientific) interest, Instead focus is on the systematic part of language, on a clear and 
unambiguous distinction between the units of language, e.g. between phonemes and between 
the phonological and morphological level, Variation in language is ascribed to a mixture of 
two of more systems and is a result of "imperfect levelling" (Bloomfield 1933: 480-181) 

‘The field methods used by Morch and myself are very much akin to those developed 
by the Bloomfieldians. We have interviewed native speakers of an unwritten language and 
analyzed their speech according to the well-established phonological principles of minimal 
contrast, complementary disirubution etc. [t can therefore be seen as a paradox that the 
analysis of vowel length does not fit in with such recognized principles of clear-cut 
distinctions as developed and elaborated by members of the Bloomfield school, I suggest 
that it is an interest in the systematic and universal characteristic of language that has led the 
Bloomfieldians, along with the Prague school and the generativists, to ignore variation and 
solely to focus on the homegeneous part of language structure, the ideal language, 

AS opponents to the treatment of variation in waditional phonological theory, 
scholars can be mentioned that see variation as central for the description of language, First 
of all William Labov and other sociolinguists, but also scholars like Charles-James Bailey 
and Wolfgang Dressler include variational pattems of language in their theories. These 
ize American structuralism, and generativism in particular, for being static 
ns of the phonologies of 


scholars all crit 
in their theories of language and for making simy 
particular languages. For instance Dressler (1972) includes in his works stylistic differences 
according to how fast people speak. Bailey (1973) also includes different stylistic patterns 
of speech but his focus id on the directionality in the variation and on the historical and 
lirectionality built into them" and "it 


dialectal perspective: "descriptive rules must have ... 
is time that differentiates patterns found at different points in social space" (Bailey 1973: 
31,3). 

Dressler and Bailey are both influenced by the early works by William Labov, in 
which grammatical and phonetic variation in varieties of American English is being 
investigated. Labov's studies show that variation is not only a marker of stylistic difference 
but also a social marker, Variation is found to be governed by "variable rules", according to 
which the use of certain variables arc most frequent in a clearly defined social group and the 
use of other variables are most frequent in other social groups. In that way Labov has 
shown that behind the linguistic heterogeneity a stratification in the language system can be 
found that reflects the social structure in the language society (Labov 1990; 220). 
Idiosyncratic variation is however not of interest to Labov because it "fails to show any 
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ier how carefully we study the data" (Labov 1972: 321- 
ficance* (Labov 1972: 23), without any function and 


m Labov's treatment of idiosyneratic variation is criticized by Nancy Dorian in a 
ional patterns in East Sutherland Gaeli 
à ic heterogeneity does not correlate wi social heterogeneity and th 
variation is an essential part of language, ignored either because of the method used for 
collecting the data or because of a biased point of view on language structure (Dorian 1991: 
686). Some of the variables studied by Dorian correlate with e.g. stylistic factors but only 
for some individuals (1994: 671). Dorian finds that 1 guistic heterogeneity reflects ne r 
Social heterogeneity in the society nor different levels of style. Rath r, linguistic 
heterogeneity provides a potential for the in vidual speaker, a potential that can be 
exploited by the speaker. The functional value of variation which Labov and his associates 
50 strongly emph s not necessarily present, and Dorian argues that this can be related 
to the lack of prestigious language norms, for instance those imposed by a written language. 

‘Among these views on variation and its role in the description of language the view 
held by Dorian seems to be the one that best fits the variational pattems found in 
Kalashamon. No direction; can be stated as regards the unclear status of vowel length 
And my preliminary sociolinguistic studies of Kalashamon do not show any clear sign of 
dynamicity or functional value as regards vowel length. Only approxima ly and only in one 
vowel quality do long vowels correlate with certain definable groups of informants, 

One reason for the variation in Kalashamon could be the lack of a normative written 
language. Another reason can be sought in the wide-spread bilingualism and in the massive 
use of loan-words, i.e, in a speech habit that promotes the introduction of foreign features 
and thereby a potentially varying use of speech forms 


(Dorian 1994), Dorian argues 


5, Conclusion 


Supplemented by Morgenstieme's observations, the present analysis of vowel length in 
Kalashamon suggests that we should accept the presence of unstable phonotogical 
distinctions in language structure, a state of instabi ity that cannot be related to language 
change or sociolinguistic factors. Though patterns with unwritten languages, wide-spread 
bilingualism and a good amount of language contact can be reported for many languages and 
language areas around the world, reports of a sort of variation as found in Kalashamon is 
seldom seen. One might assume that this is due 1o an orientation either towards the 
Systematic part of language structure, in accordance with traditional American structuralism, 
oF towards the systematic part of language variation, in accordance with sociolinguistic 
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about the 


theory. These orientations have without doubt given us important knowl! 


way langeage is structured and used. But by 


poring idiosyncratic patterns of vari 


distinctions suggested by the linguists, 
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Preface 


‘The chapters of the present volume of University of Joensuu Studies in Languages onginate fron 
two concurrent meetings held at the University of Joensuu in May 1997 The 24th Finnisl 
Conference of Linguistics (May 28-29) and The Second Scandinavian Summer Schoo! or 
Language Diversity (May 29-31) The number of presentations were 128 and 31, respectively The 
theme of the former meeting was The Study of Language in Finland and Estonia, and d 
organizers were pleased to schedule as many as twenty presentations from Estonia, many of then 
printed in this volume, 


It should also be taken as a sign of the times, both linguistically and socially, that a great number o 
the presentations of the open-paper Linguistics conference fell in the areas of the present volume 
in topics of language contact, variation, and change As for the summer school, carrying the 
Multilingualism: Basic Issues and Work in Progress, naturally enough all the presentation: 
dealt in some way with contact, variation, and change. 
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Ingria - Where Four Baltic-Finnic Languages Meet xe 


ilkka Savijärvi 1. Introduction 


The concept of linguistic purism comprises the idea that a language ought 10 be kept as 
pure and independent as possible from putative unpure linguistic etements. Linguistic pursm 
is often combined with efforts to replace linguistic borrowings with domestic word- material 
or a policy of integrating borrowings into domestic ortography and morphology. In 
Nordic countries there are long historical traditions for purism, first of all towards French, 
Latin and German (cf. Lundeby 1968, Jacobsen 1973). However, purism towards English 
ly occuring in the period after 


is a rather new phenomenon, 
from English has been the most extensive 

This paper will present some approaches from a study in progress on linguistic purism 
towards English in the Nordic language communities. The study aims at exploring how the 


concept of purism as a measure against influence from English has been reflected in Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic and Faroese language planning, and analysing the his 
torical, ideological, social and linguistic basis for this purism. 


2. The Nordic languages and English 


After 1945 linguistic influence from English has increased, with different kinds of bor- 
rowings: 


+ direct loans (paperback, image), 

* indirect loans (loan translations as posedame for bag lady, hybrid compounds as 
sprayboks, semantic toans such as using the already e 
way influenced from English, e. g. dumpe atomavfall [dumping nuclear waste}), 
+ pseudo-loans (bigshopper, stressless, griliparty), 

* syntactic loans (growing flower > gro blomster, instead of dyrke blomster), 


g word dumpe in a new 


